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II.— THE SEMANTICS OF LATIN ADJECTIVE 
TERMINATIONS. 

The purpose of the following paper is to discuss, and roughly 
to classify, Latin adjectives from the point of view of the rela- 
tion between stem and termination ; to point out why variation 
in semantic content of adjective terminations may be readily 
detected and estimated in some instances and not in others, and 
to furnish some examples of the analysis of semantic content 
in suitable contexts. 1 The material for examination has been 
taken from Plautus. It is believed that the collection is reason- 
ably complete, though an exact statistical statement of the 
various classes of adjectives examined has not been attempted. 

Classified according to their morphology, for purposes of 
semantic investigation, there are in Latin three kinds of ad- 
jectives. 

I. Those in which both stem and termination are known as 
independent words, allowing of course for proper modifica- 
tion of the two constituent elements into the form of an 
adjective : as expers? furtificus. 

1 It may be permissible here to repeat from a previous paper the dis- 
tinction which I there drew between semantic content and semantic 
area. " Semantic Variability and Semantic Equivalents of -oso- and 
-lento-", New Era Publishing Company, 1914, p. 2, sec. 2 : " The term 
' semantic content ' applied to suffixes throughout this paper denotes the 
meaning of a suffix in some particular context. For the general meaning 
of a suffix, which is of course an abstraction, the term ' semantic area ' 
(Gebrauchssphare) is perhaps as good as any, and will be used in that 
sense where necessary. The suffix -oso- has a semantic area; in the 
sense here employed it has no semantic content until placed in a definite 
context which determines such content." 

2 1 have in this paper used the word " termination ", when necessary, to 
include the second member of such words as expers, furtificus. In such 
words as inops, copis, the second member is the distinguishing part of 
the compound, and perhaps some other term should be used to describe 
it. Morphologically, however, these second members are as much termi- 
nations as -oso- or -no-, and the appending of suffixes to a preposition or 
adverb finds a parallel in interior, exterior, etc. 
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II. Those in which the stem is known and the termination of 
no very definite independent value, perhaps even of uncertain 
etymology : as aquosus, aureus, rapax. 

III. Those in which both stem and termination are unknown, 
doubtful, or at any rate of no independent signification : as 
bonus, aequus, malus. 

Broadly speaking, this morphological classification will be 
found to correspond with certain semantic phenomena. There 
are exceptions, and there is one notable subdivision under 
Class II which almost deserves to be treated by itself. But the 
general tendency in each group is fairly clear. 

It must further be remembered that these adjectives when 
spoken conveyed their meaning to those who heard them with 
the help of various factors which one may recognize but cannot 
now determine — gesture, intonation, and emphasis. At the 
same time the written words are intelligible and it is by means 
of these that one must operate in dealing with Latin. Begin- 
ning with Class I, it is evident that some of these compound 
adjectives have also a sort of secondary termination (as the 
o/a termination) added to the real termination or second ele- 
ment of the word. It may be advanced as a preliminary hy- 
pothesis that such termination was a mere accommodation due 
to the fact that a Latin adjective was under the necessity of 
having some such ending for inflectional purposes. 

Following are some examples of adjectives of this sort : 

Asin. 33, 1 apud fustitudinas ferricrepinas insulas. Aul. 502, 
Salutigerulos pueros. Cist. 492, Quia tibi aliast locuples 
Lemnia. Epid. 153, Est Euboicus miles locuples, multo auro 
potens. M. G. 107, Opiparisque opsoniis* (noun and verb). 
Rud. 515, Bum tuis ausculto magnidicis mendaciis. Capt. 671, 
Tuts scelestis falsidicis fallaciis (adj. and verb). Amph. 212, 

1 It might be objected to the use of some of these compounds that they 
are introduced by Plautus for comic effect and can hardly count in a 
grammatical discussion. In rejoinder it may be said that the comic 
element in language constantly plays a part in everyday speech and is 
entitled to consideration as much as any poetical or emotional element. 
Ordinary speech is not the result of purely intellectual processes any 
more than the language of Plautus was. 

2 To illustrate equivalence of semantic content between -lento- and 
parare, Bacc. 96, Tu facito opsonatum nobis sit opulentum opsonium. 
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Magnanimi viri freti virtute et viribus. Rud. 281 , Misericordior 
nulla mest feminarum. M. G. 631, Si albicapillus hie videtur 
(adj. and noun). Men. 24, Pueri septuennes. Poen. 66, Puer 
septuennis. Aul. 809, 821, Quadrilibrem cmlam (numeral adj. 
and noun). Bacc. 641, Nam duplex f acinus hodie feci duplici- 
bus spoliis sum adfectus (numeral adj. and verb). Persa, 266, 
Triparcos homines, vetulos, avidos (adv. and adj.). Id. 298, 
Tamquam proserpens bestiast, bilinguis et scelestus (adv. and 
noun). Most. 213, Ilia hanc corrumpit mulierem malesuada. 
Stic. 385, Malevoli perquisitores (id. and verb). Bacc. 657, 
Vorsipellem frugi convenit esse (verb and noun). Amph. 170, 
Ipse dominus dives operis et laboris expers. Bacc. 351, Ut 
erilem copem facerem Mium. Capt. 622, Patriae compotem. 
Cist. 674, Tarn socordem esse quam sum. Men. 891, Aqua 
intercus tenet (prep, and noun). Trin. 100, Turpilucricupi- 
dam 1 te vocant cives tui (adj. and noun and adj.). 

Two general observations may be made on this class of 
adjectives. (1) It makes no difference whatever whether or 
not the compound adjective has a further -o/a- or other termi- 
nation. Usually when the verbal part of the adjective is the 
suffix there is added an ending suitable for inflection as in 
' opiparus ' , ' ferricrepinus '. When an adjective forms the 
second part of the compound, there is of course no need for 
any other than the regular adjectival inflection as in ' triparcus'. 
Where the noun forms the second member of the compound, it 
may be inflected as the simple noun is inflected, for example, 

'This word ' turpilucricupidus' forms an interesting example of the 
way in which the Latin language did not develop. It is to be doubted 
whether it expresses anything more than would be expressed by 
' avarus'. In general it is true that Latin avoids such compounds, not 
from any undesirable complexity in the concept they represent, but, it 
is probable, simply because they are physically awkward for speech. An 
adjective may convey a concept as complex as a phrase. In the phrase 
it is apt to be more clearly differentiated. ' Locuples ' is perhaps not less 
complex than ' multo auro potens', but the latter is more clear and 
vivid. Cf. Cato, R. R. 157, 3. Cancer ater, is olet et saniem spurcam 
mittit; albus purulentus, sed fistulosus et subtus suppurat sub came. 
'Olet', 'saniem spurcam mittit', 'purulentus', 'fistulosus', 'suppurat 
sub came', each describes some aspect of an ulcer. It would be difficult, 
perhaps, to establish the relative complexity of the various percepts here 
presented. Further, the whole question of the relation between the 
adjective and the relative clause would probably repay investigation. 
29 
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' expertes ' . It may also take a different termination from the 
regular as ' quadrilibris ', ' septuennis '. The trend of evidence 
is to show that any termination added to the compound has no 
force and is used for purely inflectional purposes. (2) In the 
second place it may be observed that both parts of the compo- 
nents are stable in meaning, and retain very largely the original 
forces that they have when uncompounded. ' FurtiUcas 
manus', 'ilia malesuada', and in fact almost any of the com- 
pounds examined cannot be dissolved without making some 
difference in the force of the expression. With reference to 
the phrase 'furtificas mantis', ' furtum' united to 'mantis' by 
any colorless termination would have practically the same force, 
but 'Hcus' exactly fits the context, and makes the meaning 
absolutely clear. That is, 'furtum' is the determining mem- 
ber of the compound. In 'malesuada', however, the force is 
more evenly distributed, but neither member of the compound 
would serve alone. In general, while the first part of the com- 
pound adjective considered in this group retains its significa- 
tion as do stems like ' aqua ' or ' auro ' in ' aquosus ' and 
' aureus ', the second member of the compound adjective, quite 
different from the termination of ' aquosus ' or ' aureus ' , has 
an independent force which it has also in its uncompounded 
form. That is, it has not reached the condition of those termi- 
nations which mean nothing until brought into connection with 
some stem and word limited. 

It may be observed further that this class of adjectives, owing 
to their relatively much more stable character, is not widely 
used. In a total of 2600 adjectives collected from Plautus 
there are 100 x examples of this class, but this small num- 
ber of examples contains about 40 different adjectives. To 
be widely used an adjective must possess more flexibility 
than most of these possess. The precise relation between the 
noun limited and the stem of the adjective limiting it is already 
defined almost completely in these compounds, and the environ- 
ment must be provided for the termination rather than the ter- 
mination adapted to the environment. Their emotional ingre- 

1 Words compounded with in-, either negative or intensive, are not, 
of course, included here. The function of in- is so regular and at the 
same time so general that it might as well be a separate word and cannot 
count in a discussion of the semantics of the adjective. 
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dient may be pleasant or unpleasant, important or negligible, 
but the intellectual content is pretty clearly denned, and no very 
satisfactory results have been reached in studying the semantic 
variability of their terminations because their sphere of usage 
is thus limited. 1 

The second class which it is proposed to consider is that com- 
posed of adjectives which are formed on definite and known 
stems, but have terminations of no independent value. Such 
adjectives may be formed on various stems, but the majority of 
them will be found on noun and verb stems, and it is to these 
that the discussion of adjectives in Class II will be limited. 
Those found on verb stems make up the subdivision above 
referred to, which might perhaps have been included in a sepa- 
rate class. Their morphology, however, puts them in this class. 
To illustrate the adjective formed on a verb stem, words in -ax 
will be considered. These words, Lindsay says (L. L., V, §69), 
" express tendency or character ". That is, the terminations are 
colorless and denote nothing except that the noun limited 
by the adjective in -ax has the habit of performing the action 
which is expressed by the verbal stem of the adjective. The ter- 
mination has a temporal, durative force ; the adjective resembles 
a frozen present participle. 2 This fact renders the semantic 
variability of the termination -ax when appended to any par- 
ticular verb stem practically nil ; though some difference of con- 
tent may be found in the termination when applied to different 
stems. In this respect, too, it differs from terminations added 

1 ' Commodus ' is a word which belongs etymologically in this class. 
It is much more widely used than most of the words mentioned here. 
The reason is, that both its component parts are words of large and 
general meaning, and hence it is not nearly so limited in its application 
as the majority of the words discussed. ' Expers' is of the same nature, 
though probably not so widely extended in its use. However, excep- 
tions will be found to practically every statement made in grammar, 
and these exceptions will not vitiate the conclusions drawn from the 
general trend of the evidence. 

2 The nominal suffix -tor has a force somewhat similar. It might be 
worth while to examine words in -tor and -ax, to see how far these end- 
ings are found on the same stems, how far one takes the place of the 
other, and what their difference of content is when both are found on the 
same stem. It might be conjectured that in many instances the adjective 
does duty for the noun and vice versa; vid. Hor. Ep. I. 1. 38, Invidus, 
iracundus, iners, vinosus, amator. 
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to noun stems as -tus the adjectival termination differs from 
-tits the participial termination (vid. infra). 

Here a few statistics dealing with adjectives in some of the 
more usual terminations may be of interest. Of -oso- words 
128 examples were examined. Of this number 111 are formed 
on stems which are not concrete and tangible, 17 upon stems 
which are. There is, so far as can be discovered, no single 
instance in Plautus of -oso- added to a stem which is not that of 
a known word. 

Of 80 examples of -eo- words examined, on the contrary, 73 
were formed on stems unquestionably concrete and tangible. 
Two other words (purpureus and verbereus) were formed on 
stems which are probably abstract but possibly concrete, one 
(Pellaeus) on the name of a city, two (caeruleus and idoneus) 
on roots more or less uncertain. Thus the huge majority are 
formed on concrete noun stems. 

In -no- words, there is no clear instance of the termination's 
being added to a noun which denotes an abstract quality. 1 
There are instances of its being added to roots, as ' dignus ' , 
' plenus', perhaps ' serenus'. 

Of 262 -to- words examined 150 are formed on nouns, 90 are 
real participles, 5 are formed on adjectives, 6 on verbs with 
prefix added, 2 on nouns with prefix, 4 on roots more or less 
closely related to known Latin words and 5 are doubtful. 

Further, in the -to- adjectives formed on noun stems, while 
the variety of words is far greater among those formed on con- 
crete stems, the number of examples is greater among those on 
abstract stems. Thus 60 examples of the former give 35 differ- 
ent words, while 90 examples of the latter give 6 words. These 
six words are ' molestus' — formed always on 'moles' in the 
sense of 'troublesome', 'iustus', 'honestus', ' scelestas ' , 
' venestus ' and ' modestus '. ' Scelestus ' occurs 47 times. 

Now it is entirely probable that the convenience of ' scelestus ' 
and ' molestus ' as terms of abuse in the comedy makes the pro- 
portion here quite unfair. But there is a further fact to be 
noted about concrete stems. Any adjective termination may be 
vaguely translated ' related to ', just as anything may be vaguely 

1 Unless 'ferricrepinus ' , etc., be so considered, and here -no- is 
hardly a separate termination, but used for merely inflectional purposes, 
as pointed out above. 
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said to be ' related to ' anything else. In the concrete instance, 
however, the termination can almost always be further defined. 
Now if a man be called ' molestus', nothing very definite — 
from an intellectual point of view — has been said about him. 
It has been merely pointed out that he is annoying, and the 
reader is left to gather the reason from the context. -To- may 
be translated ' causing ', but ' causing ' takes place in many ways. 
If on the other hand he be referred to as ' caesariatiis ' he is 
pretty definitely defined. His hair is long, and that is all there 
is about it. There is no need to go to the content for further 
definition. Adjective terminations formed on abstract stems 
are subject, as are other adjective terminations, to a consider- 
able range of variability depending on the noun to which they 
are attached. But given a definite noun and two adjectives, 
one formed on a concrete and the other on an abstract stem, 
the former is usually susceptible of a more precise defini- 
tion. Compare for example, Rud. 255, Haud longe abesse 
oportet homines hinc: ita hie lepidust locus and id. 907, Qui 
salsis locis incolit pisculentis. ' Lepidus' is wholly emotional, 
and gives no definite information about the place. The termi- 
nation might be translated 'provided with', 'displaying', 
' causing '. These terms are all large and general. ' Piscu- 
lentus ', on the other hand, is wholly unemotional. The termi- 
nation means ' inhabited by '. It might be expressed by some 
other form of words, but that is the meaning. It is the nature 
of fish to live in the water. So in most such instances the con- 
crete noun forming the stem has certain obvious, tangible char- 
acteristics which affect the noun limited in a manner that can 
often be very closely defined, more closely than when the termi- 
nation is joined to an abstract stem. 

The ordinary meanings •* given for the termination -eo- are 
' made of ' and ' resembling '. ' Made of ' is a fairly definite 
meaning. ' Resembling ' is, however, extremely indefinite. 
Wherever an instance occurs of an adjective which is translated 
' resembling ', something is always necessary to make the point 
of comparison intellectually complete, the specific mention of 

1 The term ' meaning ' is used in this paper as equivalent to ' semantic 
content' defined above. When any Latin example is quoted, and the 
' meaning ' of the termination is spoken of, nothing whatever is implied 
as to the semantic content of the termination in other contexts. 
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the tertium quid comparationis. This is usually quite easy to 
find in adjectives in -eo-, since this termination is added to con- 
crete stems and the concrete objects suggested by these stems 
have certain definite qualities which are easily distinguished. It 
may be worth while to examine the examples of 'aureus', 
' plumbeus', and 'argenteus' among the adjectives collected 
from Plautus in order to illustrate these remarks, and also to 
find out how these adjectives conform to the categories ' made 
of ' and ' resembling '. 

Of seven instances of 'argenteus' examined, three are used 
in the sense of " ' made of silver ", i. e. True. 53, Aut aliquod 
vasum argenteum. Aul. 343, Supellex, aurum, vestis, vasa 
argentea. Pseud. 100, Nisi tu Mi dacrumis Aeveris argenteis. 1 
The other four instances are : Pseud. 46, Quant salutem? ar- 
genteam. Id. 47, Pro lignean salute veis argenteam remitteref 
Most. 621, Perfacile ego ictus perpetior argenteos. Pseud. 347, 
Amicam tuant esse fact am argenteam. 

In the above examples from Pseud. 46, 47, it is difficult to 
determine the meaning of the termination precisely. It is, 
however, ' obtained by means of ' or something of the sort, and 
has nothing to do with the physical qualities of ' argentum '. 
The fact that the meaning is not affected by the physical qualities 
of silver is probably the reason that it cannot be specifically 
determined. In Most. 621, the meaning is 'inflicted by'. 
Tranio has urged that money be thrown in the face of the 
money lender ; to which he replies, " I can easily bear the blows 
inflicted by silver." Here it may be noted that the physical 
qualities of silver come into play, though the qualities by means 
of which it is possible to inflict blows with silver are common 
to it with many other substances. The content of the expression 
might be inferred from the phrase 'ictus argenteos ', and is made 
quite certain by the preceding context. In the sentence, " Ami- 
cam tuam esse factam argenteam " Ballio says that he has sold 
Calidorus' sweetheart. She has been ' turned into ' silver, as 

1 Pseud. 100 calls for comment. At first sight it might be supposed 
that as tears are never made of silver it would be impossible for -co- 
here to mean ' made of '. The point is, however, that Pseudolus says 
they must be made of silver if Calidorus is to accomplish anything ; and 
the semantic content of the termination is not affected by the impossi- 
bility of the actual occurrence of any such object as the expression 
denotes. 
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we say, ' turned into ' cash. This expression is a mixture of 
the ideas of the physical properties of the silver and its com- 
mercial value, and cannot perhaps be further defined. 

It is to be noted here that the meaning ' like ' has not 
been found in -eo- in any of the examples examined. Those 
instances in which nothing but the physical qualities of silver 
were involved were perfectly simple, and had the meaning 
' made of '. The other instances involved the use of silver in 
two senses, (i) a physical object, (2) a medium of exchange, 
and the meaning was not always quite so easy to determine 
owing to the running together of the two concepts. 

Four examples of ' plumb eus' have been examined. Three 
of these are perfectly easy, as nothing but lead as a physical 
object is involved, and in each instance -eo- has its orthodox 
meaning of ' made of '. Cas. 258, Peculi nummus non est 
plumbeus. Most. 892, Qui cudere soles plumbeos nummos. 
Tri. 962, Nummum nunquam credam plutnbeum. The other 
is not quite so easy. Poen. 813, Plumbeos iras gerunt. Now 
in what sense is anger like lead ? There would seem to be only 
two possibilities: it may be (1) as heavy as lead, or (2) slug- 
gish, slow, hard to move as lead. The matter is decided by the 
context. The whole expression is : Siquid bette facias, levior 
plumast gratia, siquid peccatumst, plumbeas iras gerunt. " If 
you do them (i. e. rich people) a favour, their thanks are lighter 
than air ; but if you make a mistake their anger is heavier than 
lead.'' This is a good example of definition by contrast. In 
none of these instances is ' plumbum ' brought into use in any 
but its physical meaning. 

Of 20 examples of ' aureus ' examined, 16 have the meaning 
' made of gold ', and call for no further comment. 

Each of the remaining four has some peculiarity, and they 
may be individually examined. M. G. 16, Nempe ilium diets 
cum armis aureis. Here the meaning may be ' made of gold ', 
but is much more likely to be ' bright as gold ', ' gleaming like 
gold '. Each of these two meanings for -eo-, ' made of ' or 
' like ', is well known. In the second instance it is always neces- 
sary, as has been repeatedly pointed out, to determine the ter- 
tium quid comparationis, which is here the brightness of gold 
and of the arms. Aul. 701, Picis divitiis qui aureos montes 
colunt ego solus supero. Here the meaning of -eo- must be 
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' abounding in ' ; it can hardly be ' made of '. Bacc. 647, Regies 
copias aureasque obtuli. In this instance ' aureus ' if meaning 
' made of gold ' can hardly have this meaning in the literal sense. 
It is probably ' splendid ', ' good as gold ', and if the latter is the 
true sense there is here a sort of emotional likeness. Gold is 
very excellent ; so is the device Chrysalus has found. In Asin. 
691, Mi Libane, ocellus aureus, donum decusque amoris, 
' aureus ' must mean ' good as gold ', and is another instance of 
emotional comparison. 

The latter instances are at any rate on the border land be- 
tween intellectual and emotional likeness. Some examples of 
other adjectives may be cited to illustrate this point further. 
Trin. 297, Nil ego istos moror faeceos mores. ' Vile customs ' 
would be a good translation for 'faeceos mores'. Now 
'faeces' were looked upon as vile, and there is some intellectual 
connotation in the word ; but there is no one physical character- 
istic which can be singled out as predominant and furnish a 
definite tertium quid. 'Faeces' are unpleasant, so are such 
' mores ' ; and here is the real ground of the likeness. The same 
thing is true in True. 854, Blitea et luteast meretrix, and M. G. 
90, Stercoreus, plenus perurii et adulterii. 

In Capt. 849, Pullos gallinaceos is an instance of a double 
termination which means ' of the race of ' or something of the 
sort ; and in Asin. 333, Meministin asinos Arcadicos mercatori 
Pellaeo vostrum vender e atriensem, -eo- occurs in the sense of 
' a native of ', or more briefly, ' from '. 

-To- as a participial termination need not be discussed here. 
It is to be noted, however, that there is a distinct difference 
between its use as a participial termination and its use as an 
adjectival termination on a noun stem. For example, Poen. 
1 121, Novistin tu illunc tunicatum hominem qui siet? There is 
a verb ' tunicare ' which means ' to provide with a tunic '. Con- 
sequently the relation between ' homo ' and 'tunica ' is not 
expressed by the termination, as that relation is already ex- 
pressed by the verb in any form. The meaning of the verb 
may be looked upon as a specialized act with the tunic. At 
the same time, though many things may be done with a tunic, 
the natural and most common thing is to wear it; and from 
force of circumstances this meaning of ' putting on and wear- 
ing ' is the one expressed in the verb. It might as well, if Ian- 
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guage were determined by abstract logic without special refer- 
ence to the meaning of the words involved, mean to take it off, 
burn it, give it to the poor, or any other thing. When once the 
meaning ' put on and wear ' comes to reside in the verb the -to- 
ending expresses no more than that the action has been per- 
formed and its effect continues. This semantic content is more 
abstract and less definite than when -to- is used on a noun stem. 

In Poen. 644, Hunc chlamy datum quern vides, -to- has the 
content ' wearing '. There is no verb *chlamydare to specialize 
the meaning of ' chlamys '. The noun by itself, however, tells 
nothing about the action that is performed with the chlamys. 
It may be put on, taken off, bought, sold, or what not. But here 
again the ordinary and natural thing to do with a chlamys is to 
wear it, and hence without any intermediate process through 
the verb form, the word ' chlamydatus ' gets the meaning ' wear- 
ing the chlamys ', and the termination means ' wearing '.* 

It may be objected that in ordinary speech the speaker was 
not conscious of any difference between the content of -to- in 
' tunicatus ' and in ' chlamydatus '. It is possible to admit the 
justice of this criticism and deny its relevancy. In rejoinder it 
may be urged that (1) the ordinary speaker, learned or un- 
learned, does not analyze his speech and distinctions much 
greater than the one here pointed out regularly pass without 
observation in conversation, and (2) there must have been a 
time at which the distinction was noted, or why the verb ' tuni- 
care ' ? It is quite possible that a formation ' chlamydatus ' was 
made direct upon ' chlamys ' after the analogy of ' tunicatus ' , 
without any thought of ' tunicare '. That would come, how- 
ever, by neglect of the verb ' tunicare ', and by giving to the -to- 
ol ' tunicatus ' a force which it did not originally contain. 

In addition to the meaning ' wearing ' found in ' chlamyda- 
tus', ' palliatus', etc., the following meanings may be dis- 
criminated in -to-: ' Laden with '. Stic. 276, I toque onustum 
pectus porto. Aul. 611, Aulam onustam auri. Here the mate- 
rial of the burden is added. The construction is that which 
would be used if ' onus ' were felt in its nominal force. In 
many other instances the material composing the burden is in 

1 Vid. Lindsay, L. L., Chap. V, §28, " Words like pilati, . . . barbatus, 
. . . auritus, cinctutus do not of course imply the existence of verbs 
*pilare, *barbare, *aurire, etc." 
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the ablative. Aul. 809, Quadrilibrem aulam auro onustwm 
habeo; quis inest divitiorf Rud. 909, Pluruma praeda onus- 
turn. All the examples of ' onustus' discovered fall under this 
head. There is only one predominant thing about 'onus' — it 
must be borne to be a burden — and this fact determines the con- 
tent of the termination. Another example of the same meaning 
of -to- is in Poen. 979, Viden hominis sarcinatos consequi? 
In reference to * onustus ' it may be remarked that a verb was 
formed on the stem in late Latin — ' onustare '. In earlier Latin 
' onerare' served the purpose. 

Another meaning for -to- is ' adorned with '. Aul. 168, 
Eburata vehicula. Stic. 377, Lectos eburatos, auratos. Here 
' eburatus ' and ' auratus ' may not be contrasted as may 
' chlamydatus' and ' tunicatus' above, as the verb ' aurare' is 
late and found in its finite tenses only in one doubtful passage in 
Tertullian. Still another meaning is ' provided with '. Persa. 
308. Sed quis hie ansatus ambulat? 'Ansatus' means 'pro- 
vided with handles ', i. e. with arms on hips, though the expres- 
sion undoubtedly comes psychologically through the idea of 
likeness — a comparison between the man and a dish with 
handles. A slightly different semantic content is 'using'. 
Asin. 4, Face nunciam tu praeco omnem auritum populum. 
True. 489, Pluris est oculatus testis units quam auriti decern. 
There would be no sense in saying ' provided with eyes, ears '. 
The people are all provided with these. The idea is not to bring 
out any difference between them and the deaf or blind ; but the 
contrast is in the one instance between people listening or heed- 
less, and in the other instance between a witness who has used 
his eyes and one who has used only his ears. In the second 
example -to- means strictly ' having used '. Here belongs also 
Bacc. 63, Ubi perichim facias, aculeata sunt. 

Some other meanings are: 'Covered with'. Men. 919, 
Soleamne esse avis <s>quamossas, piscis pennatosf ' Having 
grown'. Amph. 1108, Devolant angues iubati. Men. 854, 
Barbatum tremulum Tithonum. ' Adorned with '. Poen. 981. 
Quia incedunt cum anulatis auribus. Pseud. 147, Neque Alex- 
andrine beluata tonsilia tappetia. 'Resting on'. M. G. 211, 
Nam os columnatum poetae esse inaudivi barbaro. 'Armed 
with'. Cure. 424, Clypeatus elephanium ubi machaera dis- 
sicit. 
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To the preceding classification of words in -to- it might be 
objected that all are comprehended under the meaning ' pro- 
vided with '. The objection contains some truth. In answer 
it might be claimed ( 1 ) that ' provided with ' is a term which 
covers too much. It might often be applied to cover other 
adjective terminations, e. g. -oso-. There is a considerable 
difference between being provided with ears, beard, shield, 
chlamys, sting. (2) This meaning, though present, is not the 
emphatic one. ( See ' auriti' and ' oculati' above.) Some other 
examples might be adduced of the same general type, but suffi- 
ciently different in exact meaning to require classification in 
different categories. It seems more to the point, however, to 
bring forward some examples which could by no stretch of the 
imagination be brought under the general head ' provided with '. 

These are: ' Entertained by '. Poen. 1051. Patritus ergo 
hospes Antidamas fuit. ' Rough as '. Poen. 398. Itaque iam 
quasi ostreatum tergum ulceribus gestito. ' Shaped like '. Epid. 
224. Impluviatam, ut istae faciunt vestimentis nomina. ' Made 
of ' (if the usual interpretation be correct). Poen. 1153. Inde 
porro ad puteum atque ad robustum codicem. ' Possessed by ' 
or 'affected in', according to the etymology {Ceres, Cerri, 
cerebrum). Men. 890, Num larvatus aut cerritust? fac sciam. 

Of this class of adjectives it may be said that they form a sort 
of golden mean between the exactly defined adjectives of the 
first class and the (intellectually) very vague third class. Their 
stems are sufficiently definite to make it nearly sure that their 
meaning will fall within a certain range, often pretty wide; 
while the fact that the termination is not definite in meaning but 
fluid and adaptable prevented the range from being limited 
unless the adjective was formed on a noun which signified an 
object having one very definite and preponderant characteristic 
— as ' onustus ', above. They are flexible enough to be widely 
used and definite enough not to be vague. 

The third class of adjectives mentioned above is composed 
of those in which both stem and termination are etymologically 
unknown, doubtful, or at any rate of no independent value. 
Different terminations may be used but the -0- termination 
is perhaps as good as any for purposes of illustration. It is 
to be noted that this termination when affixed to a noun stem 
to form an adjective can, in concrete contexts, be defined about 
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as clearly as any other adjective termination. For example, 
Pseud. 178, Nisi mihi penus annuos convenit. Here -0- means 
' lasting '. But in Bacc. 29, Nee a quoquam acciperes alio 
mercedem annuam, it means ' proper to ', or strictly ' earned 
during '. The difference here is due to the difference between 
'penus' and ' merces'. In Aul. 220, Haud decorum f acinus 
tuis factis facis, -o- means ' displaying ', or something of the 
sort. In Capt. 718, Recens captum hominem, nuperum et novi- 
cium, ' nuperus ' is difficult to evaluate. The reason is that it is 
manifestly only another way of saying ' recens captum ', and is 
probably turned into an adjective owing to its position between 
' hominem ' and ' novicium '. If -0- means anything here it may 
be only another way of saying ' captum '. 

The following examples, however, will not yield to any analy- 
sis. There is no definite stem by means of which the termina- 
tion can be defined. 

(1) M. G. 641. Ex amoenis rebus et voluptariis. 

(2) Cure. 115. Tibi qui screanti siccae semisomnae 

Adfert potionem et sitim sedatum it. 

(3) Trin. 825. Nam te omnes saevumque severumque com- 
memorant. 

(4) Asin. 533. Ne Hie ecastor hinc trudetur largus lacru- 
marum foras. 

(5) Cas. 652. Quod haud Atticam conderet disciplinam. 

(6) Aul. 80. Postquam perspexi salva esse intus omnia. 

(7) Epid. 133. Quia meo neque carast cordi neque placet. 

(8) Amph. 843. Si haec vera loquitur. 

It will be seen that no definite semantic content can be deter- 
mined for any of the -o/a- adjectives given above. In one 
instance (5) there is no termination. The noun is morphologi- 
cally exactly what the adjective formed on it is. The termina- 
tion is simply inflected (when necessary) in all genders. So it 
may be said that the -o/a- termination in these instances is noth- 
ing but a means of inflection. The words themselves are more 
or less definite according to their psychological associations. 
' Siccus ' is perhaps the most definite of the lot, ' saevus ' and 
' severus' slightly less so. 'Largus' by itself conveys a dim 
notion of bigness — which is not what it means in its present 
context (4) . ' Salva ' and ' car a ' convey very little or no intel- 
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lectual content. ' Cara ' especially is almost all emotional. The 
difference between this sort of adjective and those which have 
definite noun stems is illustrated in ( I ) . ' Voluptarius ' heard 
or seen suggests ' voluptas'; ' amoenus' suggests nothing but 
its own associations in the mind of the hearer or reader, and 
does not necessarily recall any particular noun. -Ario- of 
'voluptarius' may be defined as 'causing', -o- of 'amoenus' 
can not be defined at all. 

There are two ways in which an adjective gets its meaning : 
etymology, and, more important, usage. In the class of ad- 
jectives now under discussion the latter is the only method of 
approach which the investigator can use ; and it is probably the 
only way the speaker or hearer in historical times had of under- 
standing such adjectives. The Romans were not scientific ety- 
mologists. So such words as ' salvus ', ' carus ', were not tied 
to any noun or other stem. They would readily vary in the mind 
of the individual more than other words of more definite attach- 
ment. To be sure, some noun stems are themselves very sub- 
jective in character, and adjectives formed on them may be of 
the same type. But the adjective entirely unattached to any 
known stem had always the chance of wider variation. Even a 
physical term as ' largus ' is almost entirely relative to the indi- 
vidual's point of view. 

This relativity of content and consequent vagueness is seen 
most clearly in words like ' bonus ' and ' malus '. Intellectually 
they mean nothing at all until attached to some noun. Each is 
an expression of emotion, whether supported by reason or not. 
The vividness of their emotional content would depend for the 
hearer largely upon the gesture and emphasis of the speaker, 
factors which cannot now be reproduced, but which must be 
inferred from the context ; and their intellectual content is as 
vague and undetermined as that of -oso- or -lento- and far 
vaguer than that of -Hcus or -dicus. 

Lindsay says (L. L., V, §2, p. 317) that words in -o/a- were 
more common in the early period of the language than later. 
As far as the adjective is concerned, the reason is not difficult to 
conjecture. Very many of the -o/a- adjectives are words of 
vague import. Those which were definite in intellectual content 
would obtain that definiteness in one of two ways. Either they 
would connote some physical quality, or they would be attached 
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to some noun stem. Many of them would not fulfil either of 
these conditions. As the language developed, the need for accu- 
rate delimitation of meaning grew, and adjectives which would 
satisfy that need took the place of -o/a- words in many in- 
stances. More accurate definition and delimitation of meaning 
became possible when adjectives were formed on noun stems — 
especially concrete noun stems — and these adjectives were 
usually formed with terminations other than -o/a-. It may be 
that -o/a- was felt as a mere inflectional ending. Thus the 
simpler and broader terms could be kept for occasions where 
precise definition was undesirable, and other and more definite 
words were used where the speaker or writer wished to differ- 
entiate more accurately. 

The process of development in the usage of these various 
types of adjectives can be inferred, and could be partially de- 
duced, from the literary evidence. It would probably be shown 
that adjectives of the first class were coined at different times 
as occasion required, but that, owing to their inflexible char- 
acter few examples of any one word were used. There would 
be exceptions, due to the fact that one or other of the component 
parts of the adjective — presumably most often the suffix — was 
a word in itself of rather elastic signification and with a wide 
area of use — as in the case of ' commodus ', and, less strikingly, 
of ' expers '. But the general truth about the whole class would 
be found as stated. 

The third class would be found very common at all periods, 
lending itself readily to the expression of emotional and rather 
vague concepts, but not sufficiently definite for clear intellectual 
definition. 

The second class is by far the most interesting and valuable 
for the purposes of the student of semantics. The fixity of the 
stem combined with the flexibility of the suffix furnished an 
instrument by means of which clear and definite ideas could be 
expressed over a wide range. It will probably be found that as 
time went on these adjectives tended to fall more and more into 
definite groups, though throughout the possibilities of variation 
are so great that no fixed line of demarcation depending upon 
termination could be established between different adjectives ; 
and in each specific instance the context would require to be 
examined before the value of the termination could be stated. 
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One of the first lessons in language study is that it is impos- 
sible to take a word in any language, bound it accurately, and 
then make it correspond exactly in all its semantic area with 
any one word in any other language. The same thing is true 
of terminations in the second class examined. For purposes of 
translation it is possible to get some blanket term such as 
' having ' or ' full of ' for -oso^, or ' made of ' for -eo-, or 
something of that sort. But when it comes to a question of 
what exactly was in the mind of the writer, a different method 
must be followed. Apart from the purely scientific and specu- 
lative interest of such work, it is by the farthest possible analysis 
of the constituent elements of speech that one can arrive at the 
clearest conception of its meaning ; so that the results of some 
such work as has been attempted in this article may be of use 
even in literary interpretation. 

Edward W. Nichols. 

Yale University. 



